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and formal studies we can hardly expect that they will be fitted 
to turn out efficient citizens. 

The monograph is on the whole a worthy contribution to both 
sociology and education. It is, however, open to criticism at 
a number of points. Dr. Chapin, for example, speaks of the 
mores as arising almost entirely through repeated impressions 
or stimulations of the environment, whereas modern psychology 
would undoubtedly find the mores equally rooted in the instinc- 
tive impulses and other general tendencies of human nature. 
Again, the cult of individual success as one of the mores of the 
present time, especially of our middle classes, is not sufficiently 
emphasized with respect to its influence upon the elementary 
school curriculum, as perhaps the largest factor in the failure 
of our public schools as a socializing agency. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 

University of Missouri. 

Problems of Boy Life. Edited by J. H. Whitehouse, M. P. 
London : P. S. King & Son, 1912. Pp. viii, 342. 

This is a very acceptable book of short studies. It deals with 
boys in various roles, — as industrial learners, as schoolboys, 
criminals, street-traders, and loungers. Its eighteen articles by 
a dozen different writers make a useful handbook on a large num- 
ber of questions connected with the right treatment of boys — a 
treatment which will turn them into sound men and citizens. 
Strange to say, it has only recently been recognized in England 
that the casual and haphazard way in which boys are allowed to 
pass the critical years between fourteen and eighteen is respon- 
sible for a lamentable amount of demoralization and inefficiency, 
leading to chronic unemployment. 

There is still a widespread and deep-rooted conviction that 
unemployment comes mainly from the fluctuations of industry; 
and if at any moment there are only two jobs among three 
men, what is the use, it is said, of the third man being highly 
and expensively trained? We have, indeed, got away from the 
crude wage-fund theories of the first half of last century, but 
it is not quite enough recognized that in England to-day, thickly 
populated as she is, there is, speaking generally, enough work 
for all. By every test the resources of the country per head 
of population are going up and not down. Everyone of us 
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then can earn a living wage, if we are worth it, but that pre- 
supposes a sound education while we are adolescents. 

At present we do not get it. In a valuable article, Mr. R. H. 
Tawney analyses the economics of boy labor. Apprenticeship 
is nearly dead, and boys are increasingly used for specialized 
work which has no educational value and which leads to noth- 
ing. Mr. Gibb and Mr. Whitehouse deplore half-time labor, the 
lowness of the school leaving-age, and the lack of a "practical 
and living method" in English elementary school teaching. In 
this connection, Mr. Horsefall writes of the aspirations and suc- 
cesses of Herr Kerschensteiner, Director of Education in 
Munich; and Miss Marion Phillips treats of the irresponsibility 
of our poor law guardians, who have an immense power for 
good or evil over the country children, dealing as they do with 
two hundred and thirty thousand of them on any one day in 
the year. But others besides poor law authorities must make 
changes in their systems. There is the very grave lack of con- 
tact between the public school and the elementary school sys- 
tems, — was there ever a more misleading title than the former? 
Mr. Paton says of our great public schools, of which we are so 
proud, that they, like Moab, have settled on their lees. There 
is much truth in this. The public schools have had their 
day. They have turned out many a fine English gentleman. 
But their ideal of a gentleman is too narrow for the life 
of to-day. Either they must change or become discredited. Per- 
haps their influence will pass, as Mr. Hope thinks, to our second- 
ary day schools. Perhaps these are destined to become the 
backbone of a real national system of education, — each one alive 
and individual, but all part of a comprehensive scheme. 
"Variety set in a framework of national organization," says 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, "seems to me the right ideal, and a prac- 
ticable idea." 

0. P. Eckhabd. 
Manchester, England. 



